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WE all admire a person of marked 

ability and outstanding achieve- 
ment, a person who rises above the 
common level and who carves for him- 
self a position of real leadership. We 
look upon such a person with envy or 
admiration, but we are likely not to 
follow his example. Too frequently 
we accept the standards of unsuccessful 
people with whom we happen to be 
associated. We want to do a little bet- 
ter than the fellow at our elbow does, 
but not necessarily much better. 

A runner is likely not to make the 
best record of which he is capable un- 
less a competitor is at his heels. A stu- 
dent of great ability may be satisfied 
with very ordinary work if it is a little 
better than that done by his dull or 
unambitious classmates. A student with 
high ideals may compromise with his 
conscience if he is in the company of 
others whose ideals are not so high. 

Mediocrity, dullness, lack of vision 
or strongly propelling purpose: These 
qualities are unattractive when you 
look them in the face. But they do 
attract. We are ordinarily unconscious 
of their drawing power but it is there. 
It operates like an ever-present under- 
tow, which pulls many of the stronger 
and more promising individuals below 
the surface and prevents their winning 
the success for which nature fitted them. 
It also stands in the way of social, civic, 
and moral progress. 

Fortunately, though, there are per- 
sons who cannot be held down by the 
undertow. These are the leaders. There 
is an individual here and there who does 
not go along with the herd. He does 
not let dullards set his standards. He 
is not content to do a little better than 
the person at his side if that person is 
slow or unambitious or insensitive. 

Such an individual decides what he 
can do, fixes his attention upon distant 
goals, and bends, his energies toward 
the realization of his purposes. He 
is satisfied with nothing less than 
the best he can do. If those about 
him sink to low levels, he towers the 
higher above them. If his friends are 
dishonest in their practices, he stili 
holds rigidly to his standards of honor. 
The limits of his 
achievements are 
fixed, not by slug- 
gish or poorly en- 
dowed companions, 
but by the farthest 
reaches of his own 
powers. 

These persons are 
the ones most likely 
to realize their best 
possibilities. They 
are the ones who 
help to set higher standards. They im- 
prove the life of the home. They help 
the schools to do finer work. They make 
their communities better. They help 
to lift business practices to higher 
planes. They are the real builders of 
a better civilization. 

They do not boast of their superiority 
but they feel it. They are proud with- 
out being haughty; honorable without 
being self-righteous and priggish. In 
these young men and women, who are 
pace setters rather than slavish fol- 
lowers, lies the best hope of individual 
happiness and national strength. 


Walter E. Myer 
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HELICOPTER IN CIVIL DEFENSE DRILL at the National Civil Defense 
Training Center, Olney, Maryland. The Center includes a street of “bombed-out” 
buildings which present every type of rescue problem. By dropping down from 
the helicopter’s lowering gear, a defense worker is able to get at the top of a 


blasted building for practice rescue work. 


Ready for the Bomb? 


The U. S. Would Have to Answer “No!”’ 


The Nation Is Far 


From Prepared to Withstand Atomic Attacks 


ATE in 1941, some very important 
peace negotiations were going on 
in Washington. The United States 
was trying to get Japan to take her 
armies out of China. The Japanese 
government pretended to be confer- 
ring with us in good faith on this 
issue. 

Then, on December 7, just twenty 
minutes before two Japanese diplomats 
were scheduled to meet with Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, 150 Japanese 
war planes swooped down on our 
Naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
More than 2,300 American servicemen 
were killed that Sunday morning. Most 
of our fleet there was damaged or de- 
stroyed. 

The U. S. is carrying on peace ne- 
gotiations again. This time with the 
Chinese and North Koreans. Although 
we are talking peace with the commu- 
nists we must be prepared to meet 
another attack if it should come. We 
should be prepared so long as any 
real danger exists. 


We were not ready for the attack 
at Pearl Harbor. We were lucky 
then in that we had time to roll with 
the punches. While we had to take 
some serious and costly defeats for 
several years, we finally built the 
strongest fighting force in the world, 
and we, with the aid of our allies, won 
the war both against Japan and her 
European fascist allies, 

It is extremely doubtful that we 
would have that “get-ready” time in 
an atomic war. The weapons are too 
powerful and our initial losses might 
be too high for us to rebuild. Senator 
Stuart Symington, former secretary 
of the Air Force, said that even a 
partially successful sneak attack on 
this country could cause 13 million 
casualties. That is why we must be 
ready. 

In a New York Times interview Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, one of the 
world’s leading atomic scientists, said 
“a dozen well-placed atom bombs 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Brazilians Face 
Inflation, Debt 


Cabinet Shakeup Latest Move 
as Government Tries to 


Regain Lost Support 


HERE hasn’t been much news 

from Brazil in U. S. newspapers 
during recent months, but important 
developments are occurring in that 
largest of all South American coun- 
tries. 

For one thing, the government of 
President Getulio Vargas has been 
losing popularity with the people. 
The biggest reason for this is the in- 
flation that has hit his country and is 
growing at a galloping pace. Each 
month prices go higher and higher. 

Another of Vargas’s problems is the 
large debt which his nation owes to 
other lands. Brazil has been buying 
more from outside countries than she 
has been Selling to them. She has 
borrowed heavily to do this. 

When the people of Sao Paulo re- 
cently elected a new mayor of their 
city, the way in which they voted in- 
dicated quite clearly that Vargas is 
meeting with increasing opposition. 
Sao Paulo is Brazil’s big industrial 
center. A political unknown in that 
city trounced a Vargas-backed candi- 
date by a margin of three to one. 

President Vargas, hoping to gain 
some time before additional political 
fireworks come his way, has replaced 
more than half of his cabinet minis- 
ters. He hopes his new team can deal 
more satisfactorily with Brazil’s prob- 
lems and help him to regain some of 
the public support he has lost. 

Since Brazil’s chief troubles involve 
money, the key man in the new cab- 
inet is Finance Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha, one-time ambassador to the 
United States. Aranha’s announced 
program, if carried out, should do 
much toward putting Brazil back on 
her feet. He believes Brazilians 
should begin a nation-wide austerity 
program. By that he means they 
should pull in their belts and learn to 
get along with less of almost every- 
thing they use. 

The Finance Minister also wants 
the Brazilians to cut down on their 
purchases from other countries. He 
says that Brazil can work her way 
out of foreign debt only by selling 
more and buying less on the world 
market. 

The Vargas government has gen- 
erally been friendly to the United 
States and we have responded by 
lending Brazil large amounts of 
money. We also sent a commission 
there to advise the Brazilians on how 
to proceed in their industrial expan- 
sion program. 

In the past few years Brazil has 
been building up her industries. She 
has built the largest steel mill in 
South America, huge dams, power 
houses, and many factories. Modern 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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A RESCUE TRUCK, one of three that New Jersey now operates as part of its civil defense equipment. 


SERVICE 





WIDE WORLD 


The truck’s rescue 


gear includes an artificial respirator, floodlights, portable electric power units, pumps, gas masks, ladders and canteens. 


Civil Defense 


(Concluded from page 1) 


could destroy 10 or 12 strategically 
important cities—New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit” and others. 

Gordon Dean, who recently retired 
as head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, put it more simply. He said 
whenever you drop an atomic bomb 
on a city “it’s a knock-out blow for 
that particular community!” 

To get some idea of how destructive 
these are, let us look 
first at the explosion at Hiroshima, 
Japan, during World War II. That 


super bombs 


early A-bomb had a force equal to 
20,000 tons of TNT, the explosive 
used in ordinary bombs. It devas- 


tated three fifths of that city instantly 
and killed about 80,000 persons. 

modern hydrogen 
weapons the Hiroshima explosion was 
puny. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion set off an experimental explosion 
in the Pacific not long ago. We do 
not know whether or not it was the 
hydrogen bomb, but it was reported 
some 


Compared to 


to be a 
kind. It had a force equal to more 
than 5 million tons of TNT. It would 
take more than 1,600 World War II 
medium bombers to deliver a compar- 


hydrogen weapon of 


able punch. Experts say there is no 
technical limit to the size of hydrogen 
weapons, so we may expect that even 
more powerful ones can be built. 
Despite the danger of atomic war, 
and the information that the Russians 
can deliver A-bombs to almost any 
major target in the U. S., we have 
hardly begun an adequate civilian de- 
program. Our radar system, 
detect approaching enemy 
planes, has blank areas through which 
enemy bombers could slip. Our ground 
plane spotting posts are undermanned. 
Many of our towns and cities have in- 


fense 


used to 





adequate air raid warning systems. 
Some communities have not even des- 
ignated public air raid shelters. Some 
have few or no volunteer defense 
workers. Local government bodies, 
in many cases, have not appropriated 
enough money to set up and operate 
a good civilian defense. 

Our national Congress itself has 
held civilian defense spending to a 
minimum. It appropriated 92 per 
cent for civilian defense pur- 
poses in 1953 than requested by Presi- 
dent Truman. President Eisenhower 
wants $125 million for civilian defense 
in 1954. In its first test in the House 
of Representatives, the lawmakers 
shaved the civil defense budget -to 
only $37.7 million. At this writing 
Senate action is awaited. The final 
appropriation is expected to fall far 
short of the figure President Eisen- 
hower and Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson feel is neces- 
sary. 


less 


Plea for Funds 

Testifying before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Peterson 
made a plea for more funds. He said 
the United States “is living in a fool’s 
paradise” by refusing to spend money 
on civil defense. 

“We spend billions on ways to de- 
feat the enemy,” Peterson said, “but 
only a handful of dollars to protect 
the American people” from possible 
enemy A-bombs. 

Because of the lack of money and 
public interest, our civil defense effort 
is lagging dangerously. Gordon Dean, 
in a television press conference, said 
“IT don’t think we’ve even begun to 
wake up to a civil defense program in 
this country.” 

He recommended certain steps we 
should take to get ready for an at- 
tack. The highest on Mr. Dean’s list 
was the release to the public of more 
information about Russia’s atomic 
strength. 





He thinks if our government will let 
the people know more than they now 
do about the power of the Reds’ atomic 
weapons, there will be greater inter- 
est in civilian defense. The United 
States, of course, does not know all 
the Soviet atomic secrets, but our top 
leaders have a fair idea of how far 
the Russians have gone in develop- 
ing super weapons. If the American 
people are alerted to the danger, Dean 
feels, Congress will respond by pro- 
viding more money for civilian de- 
fense. 

Medical Aid Stations 


Next, Mr. Dean recommends that 
medical aid stations be set up around 
the fringes of every likely A-bomb- 
target-city. According to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s estimate, 40,000 
to 50,000 persons might be severely 
burned in a single atomic attack. To 
give adequate treatment to these vic- 
tims would require large quantities 
of oxygen, gauze, blood plasma, whole 
blood, and various kinds of drugs. 
The difference between life or death 
for a great many people would depend 
upon the quantity of medical supplies 
available immediately after an atomic 
attack. 

The total volume of supplies neces- 
sary to treat all thé victims of just 
one bombing is staggering. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, how important it is 
to stockpile medical supplies and set 
up aid stations, not in the heart of 
important cities but on the outskirts. 

Another of Mr. Dean’s suggestions 
is to set up a traffic-control system. 
Under his plan, people in the target 
areas could be moved quickly to the 
suburbs if given enough advance 
warning. Frequent drills would pre- 
pare them so they would know exactly 
where to go and by what routes. 

Dean believes that just these last 
two measures could reduce the number 
of casualties by two or three times. 
Both plans are already a part of civil 


defense programs in several commu- 
nities. 

We have pointed out so far how 
dangerously weak our country is in 
civilian defense, but the picture is not 
all black. We do have a Federal Civil 
Defense Agency whose job it is to 
guide local civil defense groups in 
their work and to provide funds, ma- 
terials, and equipment to local and 
state groups. Uncle Sam helps build 
shelters, and provides training schools 
for civilian defense workers. 

States and cities have been going 
ahead, assisted by the FCDA, and 
have made about $160 million avail- 
able for civil defense during 1953. 
There are over 3 million persons en- 
rolled in civil defense work. This is 
less than a quarter of the number that 
will be needed if war comes, but it is 
a good start. 

A warning system has been installed 
which, within two minutes, can send 
an alert to 175 key points throughout 
the nation. About 300,000 of the half 
million persons needed in the ground 
observer corps are already enrolled. 
These volunteers watch the skies from 
appointed stations for signs of enemy 
aircraft. Their main duty is to fill 
in the gaps in our aircraft detection 
system that radar, for technical or 
other reasons, can’t fill. 


Supplies Inadequate 


The Civil Defense Administration 
says that many millions of dollars’ 
worth of emergency supplies, prima- 
rily medical, are going into federal 
warehouses across the nation. These 
supplies are far from adequate, how- 
ever, the administration warns. The 
FCDA has asked Congress for $100 
million with which to buy emergency 
supplies in 1954. The House of Rep- 
resentatives cut the request down to 
$20 million, because the FCDA has 
been unable to get prompt delivery 
on all the supplies it ordered for this 
year. 

Local fire and police forces, which 
will be the vanguard of civil defense 
in the event of an attack, are receivy- 
i zg special training. In many cases 
they have enlisted large numbers of 
volunteer workers to aid them. 

Certain communities are staging 
make-believe raids as rehearsals for 
their workers who will have to form 
rescue teams if air-raids actually 
come. In some areas%pecial fire-fight- 
ing and other equipment has been 
purchased and made ready for emer- 
gencies. 

One of the most important points 
in civilian defense programs is to 
teach each person what he himself can 
do to save his life if an attack comes. 
The FCDA has published a number 
of pamphlets dealing with this prob- 
lem. They tell how to seek shelter, 
what emergency supplies should be 
stored in the home, where is the safest 
place in your home to hide, what is 
safe to eat and drink after an atomic 
attack, and what to expect from an 
atom bombing. These booklets are 
available in many schools or can be 
had from local civil defense organiza- 
tions, 

There is much work to be done be- 
fore we have an effective civil defense. 
A great part of the success of such a 
defense depends upon each person’s 
remaining calm and doing his part. 
If we are prepared, it has been esti- 
mated that the number of civilians 
killed and injured can be cut in half. 
A good civil defense program might 
mean the difference between victory 
and defeat for the United States in 
an atomic war. 
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“The Ugly Problem of Public Litter,” 
editorial comment in Los Angeles 
Times. 


Many people most careful about the 
condition in which they maintain their 
own homes and gardens think nothing 
of littering highways, beaches, parks, 
and other public areas with refuse 
ranging from scraps of paper and rags 
to empty bottles and rusty cans. Some 
even dump their refuse on vacant pri- 
vate lots under the impression that 
bad behavior unobserved is not bad be- 
havior at all. 

There would appear to be two solu- 
tions to the problem. The first is that 
all who are camping out or picnicking 
develop sufficient civic pride to be 
scrupulous about putting their litter 
in the receptacles provided. This is the 
solution we should like to see applied, 
for it goes hard indeed if only the 
threat of stern penalties will achieve 
a general respect for the rights and 
feelings of others. 

The second solution lies, of course, 
in the strictest enforcement of the 
many anti-litter laws on state, county, 
and city books. That these laws are not 
being enforced is evident. 


“Can Communism Conquer India?” 
by Frank Moraes, United Nations 
World. 


It is not Kremlin strategy to fol- 
low a straight Party line toward a 
given goal, but India’s communists 
have had difficulty in pursuing the 
proper zigzag course: they have 
“zigged” when their co-workers over 
the world were “zagging.” They have 
been sharply scolded by Moscow and 
bitterly reproached by Peiping. It 
can safely be said that, if the com- 
munists win India, it will be in spite 
of themselves. 

The fact remains, though, that the 
communists are making gains. Last 
year, in India’s first general election, 
they polled some six million votes. 
Their voting strength was thus dem- 
onstrated to be one hundred times 
their Party membership of 60,000. 
They put up 91 candidates for the 497 
seats in the lower house of Parlia- 
ment and elected 29. Of equal im- 
portance was the fact that the com- 
munist gains were concentrated in 
certain strategic areas of the country. 
They emerged the strongest group in 
Madras, Hyderabad, Kerala, and West 
Bengal. 

Unemployment, hunger, inequitable 
distribution of wealth—these are the 
conditions which prevail throughout 
India. Because of its economic and 
social composition, India is one of the 
most vulnerable areas in Asia to com- 
munist infiltration. 

A major source of communist 
strength derives from the failures of 
Nehru’s Congress party to ensure the 
subsistence level of food grains, fail- 
ure to keep prices down and employ- 
ment up. A rise in the standard of 
living, however modest, would be a 
considerable insurance against fur- 
ther gains for Left extremism. 

A second factor governing the 
growth of communism is the per- 
sonality and prestige of Nehru him- 
self. It cannot be denied that Nehru 
represents India’s biggest bulwark 
against communism. It is safe to pre- 
dict that so long as he lives and leads, 
the country will remain noncommunist 


and that the Congress government wil] 
survive, 

The final factor which affects com- 
munist growth and strength in India 
is the struggle for leadership of com- 
munism in Asia between Russia and 
Red China. Until the spheres of au- 
thority of the two communist lands 
are more clearly defined, it seems 
likely that Indian communism will 
fail to achieve effective direction. The 
attempt to follow the ideas which are 
being put forth in both Moscow and 
Peiping is confusing and difficult. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
future of communism in India is tied 
to the future of communism in China. 
If Mao calls the turns, it is possible 
that the Indians will again seek to 
adopt his “Asian” tactics—in which 
event the battle lines will be squarely 
drawn for an all-out struggle between 
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first against Nazi and now against 
communist aggression, 

It is plain that we need a large 
military force to protect ourselves. 
We cannot deliver the mail of the 
country with a handful of men. The 
activities of the federal government in 
promoting highways and agriculture 
have helped make possible the coun- 
try’s growth. In these and certain 
other areas, the activities of govern- 
ment have enhanced rather than di- 
minished man’s true liberty and hap- 
piness. 

But there are some real defects in 
bigness. If we reject radical proposals, 
we can take some constructive steps, 
such as the following: 

(1) In the military service, to cut 
the number of rear-area personnel, 
and to increase the number in actual 
combat units. 


Bry 





SCREEN TRAVELER GENOREAU 


PUERTA DEL SOL, an old and important square in Madrid, Spain’s capital 


truly revolutionary communist forces 
and the forces of freedom. 

However, Mao makes a mistake if 
he thinks India will easily go the 
“China way.” The Indian Communists 
do not have a veteran army behind 
them as Mao did. On the contrary, 
India’s communists would find ar- 


rayed against them an army unques- 


tionably loyal to the government and 
one of the finest in the East. 


“Colossus on the Potomac: Causes 
and Cures of Big Government,” by 
Paul H. Douglas, U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, Harper’s Magazine. 

The national government will spend 
this year approximately 75 billions 
of dollars. It now directly employs 
2% million civilian employees and 
has more than 3% million in its 
armed forces. In short, big govern- 
ment is by far the most important 
single force in the nation, and it is im- 
portant that we should understand it 
—what it is, why it is, and what we 
can do about it. 

One fact we must realize is that 
nearly nine-tenths of the financial out- 
lay of the government and six-tenths 
of its personnel are caused by the 
institution of war. The overwhelming 
reason for the government’s growth 
has been the need “to secure the com- 
mon defense,” to protect ourselves 


(2) To slash military costs by elim- 
inating duplication in hospital and 
storage facilities, by decreasing the 
purchase of luxury items, and in other 
ways. 

(3) To prune excess personnel from 
the State Department by cutting staffs 
and from the Agriculture Department 
by consolidating many field services. 

(4) To encourage superviscrs to 
reduce costs and to reward them ac- 
cording to economies they effect. 

(5) To consolidate the Army Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the handling of our water re- 
sources. 

(6) To shift the headquarters of 
some services much closer to where 
the services are carried out. For ex- 
ample, there is no reason why the 
headquarters of the Forest Service 
and the Indian Bureau—among others 
—should not be located in some west- 
ern city. 

(7) Men at headquarters “desk” 
jobs could well be required to take 
periodic tours of duty in the field to 
keep them in touch with local prob- 
lems. 

These are modest suggestions, but 
unless and until the communists 
greatly improve their behavior, it will 
be hard to return to the days of simple 
and small government. If we could 
achieve world peace, however, we 
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could then greatly decrease the size 
of our federal government. 


“Spain in Western Defense,” by 
Lawrence Fernsworth, Foreign Affairs. 

No one doubts that Spain is part 
of the West, but few people are sure 
what part she can play in western 
defense. One familiar with Spain may 
understand why this land of castles 
is a vast fortress in the eyes of mili- 
tary planners. It is hemmed in by 
great walls of mountains, its interior 
is crisscrossed by mountain ranges, 
the central area is a mountainous 
tableland covering two-thirds of the 
country. Highways climb up and 
along precipitous sides of the moun- 
tains. 

The country offers no natural routes 
for travel between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, or between North 
Africa and Europe. But from the 
standpoint of air traffic, the peninsula 
is an important way station between 
Europe and Africa. It has possibili- 
ties for serving as a springboard in 
long-range air operations, 

Spain also offers the promise of a 
last-ditch stand against an invasion 
from the East. It might serve as an 
evacuation center for allied forces and 
civilian populations which were forced 
to retreat. Should an enemy reach the 
Pyrenees, Europe’s stand could be 
made only on the Spanish peninsula. 

What help might be expected from 
Spanish land forces? The Spaniard is 
a fierce, unyielding fighter when he is 
defending his homeland. But he has 
an inborn dislike for foreign wars. 
The existing army is poorly paid, in- 
sufficiently trained, ill clothed and fed, 
and entirely lacking in modern equip- 
ment. The rebuilding of the army 
would mean starting from scratch. 

The communications problem that 
would face a modern army in Spain is 
tremendous. The wide-gauge rail- 
roads are single tracked. Many roads 
follow the meandering lines of val- 
leys and streams. The once excellent 
telephone system is run down, and 
telegraphic service is uncertain. It 
would cost about a billion dollars to 
rebuild Spain’s communications, 

On paper, Spain has 40 airfields 
but only a few are used. Few if any 
of her planes would be useful in 
modern war. The proposal to estab- 
lish air bases in Spain would mean 
a complete rebuilding of them. 

There is no doubt that Spain pos- 
sesses magnificent harbors which 
would provide first-class naval bases. 
But Spain’s navy would be practi- 
cally useless. All her vessels are ob- 
solete. 

Such is a picture of some of the 
plus and minus factors of a defensive 
alliance with Spain. It is incomplete 
because it omits political aspects of 
the complex question. 

There is some feeling in western 
countries that to aid Spain’s economic 
recovery might be a step toward ad- 
vancing Spain’s return to the demo- 


cratic fold. Others say that the 
proposed military, economic, and 
technical assistance would merely 


strengthen Spain’s totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 

Most people, perhaps, feel that the 
wisest course lies not in a freezing 
of old attitudes but in an effort to un- 
derstand the particulars of the Span- 
ish situation, and to make a reason- 
able estimate of costs, advantages, and 
safeguards. 
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The Story of the Week 





UNITED PRESS 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS IN CONGRESS have been working hard to put 
through as much of Eisenhower’s program as possible before summer adjourn- 


ment. 


Shown leaving the White House late in July are (left to right) Representa- 


tive Leo Allen, Chairman of the House Rules Committee; Speaker of the House 
Joseph Martin, and Acting Senate Majority Leader William Knowland. 


UN on Korean Truce 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly meets two weeks from today, on 
August 17, to take up questions aris- 
ing from the Korean truce, which was 
signed a week ago at Panmunjom to 
bring an end to fighting in Korea. 
Many problems must be worked out if 
the truce is to last. 

The UN’s principal task will be to 
select delegates to meet with repre- 
sentatives of Red China and North 
Korea in a Far Eastern political con- 
ference. The United States, certainly, 
and probably Great Britain and some 
Far Eastern nations will be among 
those acting for the UN. 

The truce provides that the political 
conference must be held within 90 
days, or by October 22, and the UN 
probably will fix the exact date. The 
questions of unifying North and South 
Korea and of withdrawing foreign 
troops will be discussed when the UN 
and communist conference delegates 
get together. 

Getting a truce agreement with the 
Reds took more than two years, so 
many Americans doubt that the po- 
litical conference will go ahead rapidly. 
With this possibility in mind, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles has 
set a deadline for the talks. The U. S. 
will walk out of the conference, he 
says, if no concrete results are achieved 
within three months after discussions 
start. 

While a truce has been signed, there 
is considerable danger that it may be 
broken by incidents. Too, there are 
many serious problems to be solved 
before real peace can be assured. Such 
questions will be discussed in detail 
in next week’s issue of this paper. 


Back in Harness 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover, who 
will be 79 next Monday, is back in 
harness once again. Hoover agreed 
to head a new bi-partisan group to 
study the workings of the executive 
branch of our government and to see 


what improvements could be made. 

The study group, now being formed, 
will be made up of Republicans and 
Democrats from among private citi- 
zens and congressmen. It has been 
called the Hoover Commission Number 
Two, to distinguish_it from a similar 
group headed by the ex-President a 
few years ago. 

The first Hoover Commission spent 
months studying ways to streamline 
our government. It made a number 
of recommendations to change the ad- 
ministrative setup of certain govern- 


copters are used in New York City to taxi plane passengers and carry mail between big airports. 


ment offices, most of which were de- 
signed to cut federal expenses and 
increase the efficiency of Uncle Sam’s 
agencies. Many of these proposed 
changes have been adopted since the 
Commission ended its work in 1949. 

The new Hoover Commission will 
continue the job begun by its pred- 
ecessor. It will also study govern- 
ment services and activities to find out 
to what extent, if any, Uncle Sam’s 
operations are competing with private 
enterprises as well as state and local 
governments. 

Hoover, who was elected President 
on the Republican ticket in 1928, has 
served the nation in a number of 
ways since he left the White House. 
In 1946, he went on special American 
missions to help other countries over- 
come food shortages. Between 1947 
and 1949, he headed the first Hoover 
Commission for government reorgan- 
ization. He has also been active in 
Republican politics over the years. 


West Berlin’s Tempelhof 


West Berlin is making plans for 
better days. Now surrounded by 
Seviet-dominated East Germany, the 
big German city is looking forward to 
the day when it will once again be- 
come a world capital. 

West Berliners are already making 
plans to turn their Tempelhof Air- 
port into a global air center. The 
city’s planners are drawing up blue- 
prints for a modernized airfield capa- 
ble of handling a huge volume of pas- 
senger and cargo traffic. New hotels 
and stores are to be built near the 
airport. 

Tempelhof is already an important 
air terminal. The U.S. Air Force has 
planes stationed at the field. All told, 
some 5,000 military and civilian air- 
craft land at Tempelhof each month. 


That is about twice the number of 
plane landings reported a year ago. 
Cargo handled at the West Berlin air- 
port runs to more than 60,000 tons a 
month, which does not include a 
monthly shipment of 2,000 tons of 
mail. 


Trade Pacts 


For some months, Russia has been 
pounding on the doors of non-com- 
munist countries in search of trade. 
Now, some of these Soviet efforts to 
get free nations to do business with 
Moscow seem to be paying off. 

France, Britain, Japan, Denmark, 
and other countries on this side of 
the Iron Curtain have recently signed 
trade agreements with the Soviets. 
France made a deal—her first im- 
portant trade pact with Russia in 
many years—to buy badly needed raw 
materials from Iron Curtain lands. 
Britain is to buy chrome and mag- 
nesium—needed to harden steel—and 
other goods from Russia. 

The free nations, in making trade 
agreements with the Soviets, were 
careful not to include any goods 
that might bolster Russia’s military 
strength in the list of items they plan 
to sell to Moscow. North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization members, for in- 
stance, made a pledge not to sell goods 
to Russia which have been placed on 
a “strategic materials” list by NATO. 

Despite these assurances that our 
friends will not sell war goods to the 
Reds, our government would rather 
not see our allies do business with 
Moscow. We believe that the sale of 
any goods to Russia, including food, 
helps strengthen the Soviets and their 
ability to wage war against us. 

Our allies don’t like to trade with 
the Reds either, but they feel that 
such an exchange of goods is a neces- 
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IT’S AIR TAXIS NOW. This eight-passenger helicopter lands neatly at Danbury, Connecticut, on its first taxi run. Heli- 


Other cities are using, or 


planning to use, helicopters for passenger service and for speeding mail, parcel post, and express deliveries. 
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hower’s offer of supplies. 
less than cost. 
can’t get from the Reds. 


sity. They complain that the United 
States has too many barriers against 
foreign goods. Since we do not need 
to buy many of their surplus products, 
it is argued, they simply must trade 
with nations that will do business 
with them. 


Searching Parties 


Up and down the western section of 
the United States, a giant search is 
under way. Airplanes, equipped with 
delicate instruments, are flying at low 
altitudes over rocky terrain. On the 
ground, prospectors are tramping over 
wastelands with Geiger counters. It 
isn’t hard to guess what these search- 
ing parties are after. They are look- 
ing for uranium—used in the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. 

Government and private prospectors 
work hand-in-hand in the search for 
uranium. With the help of specially 
equipped planes, new deposits of the 
precious mineral are being discovered 
at a faster rate than ever before. 

The Atomic Energy Commission— 
a goverment agency that supervises 
Uncle Sam’s nuclear research pro- 
grams—says that the United States 
has become the world’s second largest 
uranium producer, after the Belgian 
Congo. Canada is in third place as a 
miner of uranium. 


Canadian Campaign 


In an atmosphere of calm unlike 
that in a U.S. national election, Cana- 
dians are getting ready for theirs. To 
be held on August 10, the election 
will choose members for the nation’s 
House of Commons. 

As is true in Britain, the leader of 
the party winning the most seats will 
become the nation’s Prime Minister. 
At the head of the Liberal party, in 
power for 18 years, is Louis St. Laur- 
ent. His chief opponent is George 
Drew, leader of the Progressive-Con- 


servative party, and a former premier 
of Ontario. Two other parties are in 
the field. 

Much of the campaign calm comes 
from a feeling of many Canadians 
that the outcome is a foregone con- 
clusion: St. Laurent’s Liberals are 
expected to continue in power, but 
with a smaller majority than in past 
elections. Liberals point to the na- 
tion’s prosperity, and they pledge a 
continuation of their present policies. 
The big question, some observers feel, 
is the margin of seats that Liberals 
can win over the Conservatives. 

But the Conservatives are staging 
an active campaign, determined to 
make a comeback after their big de- 
feat in the 1949 election. Led by 
Drew’s arguments, they advocate an 
expanded welfare program and accuse 
the Liberals of a soft attitude toward 
communists. Campaigning is espe- 
cially hard in Quebec and Ontario, 
the nation’s most thickly settled re- 
gions. 


Reds in Nepal 


India is taking a worried look at 
her small northern neighbor, Nepal. 
That remote land, almost hidden by 
Asia’s towering Himalayan Mountains, 
is beset by domestic troubles which, 
India fears, might lead to communist 
domination of Nepal. 

The little Asiatic country has been 
on the brink of revolt ever since 
Prime Minister Matrika Koirola took 
over as leader in 1951. Koirola over- 
threw members of Nepal’s powerful 
Rana family, who ruled the tiny land 
with an iron hand for over 100 years. 
Within the past two years, the new 
ruler has tried to rebuild the Asiatic 
country along democratic lines. 

Communist-led uprisings, which 
have reached dangerous proportions 
in recent weeks, have hampered 
Koirola’s plans for his country. 

Nepal is 


situated along India’s 
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BERLIN’S FOOD BATTLE. Communist-run East Berlin is short of food, but the Reds won’t accept President Eisen- 


So West Berliners set up stands along the frontier and offered milk, oranges, and other foods at 
East Berliners poured into the democratic Western part of the city by the thousands to purchase items they 
The United States is still trying to work out a plan to deliver more food to the East Berliners. 


northern boundary and also lies next 
to communist-controlled Tibet. The 
tiny land’s location makes it of 
strategic importance to, India’s de- 
fenses, even though high mountains 
separate Nepal from India. 


“Excess Profits Tax’’ 


The “excess profits tax”, which will 
be continued until December 31 and 
then dropped, was imposed after the 
outbreak of the Korean war as a spe- 
cial levy on the earnings of business 
corporations. It asks business firms 
to report average yearly earnings for 





a period before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. They then pay a special 
tax on present yearly profits that are 
in excess of that average. (See June 
22 issue of this paper for additional 
information on this tax.) 

It is estimated that the extension 
of the excess profits tax until Decem- 
ber 31 will net Uncle Sam about 800 
million dollars in revenue. This will, 
according to tax officials, reduce our 
government deficit—-expenditures over 
income—to about $5.6 billion during 
the official business year ending next 
July 1. 


lran and Israel 


A short time ago, Iran’s Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh forced his 
country’s Majlis, or lower house of 
parliament, to dissolve. He took this 
action in an attempt to gain control 
of the Iranian army. Iran’s military 
forces have, until now, been directed 
by the Majlis. 

If Mossadegh wins control of Iran’s 
armed forces, observers say, the last 
remaining check on his ruling powers 
will be eliminated—at least for the 
time being. The Iranian parliament 
has granted the premier authority to 
rule by decree until next January. 
Meanwhile, Mossadegh has promised 
his people new parliamentary elections 
soon. 

Israel is hoping for better relations 
with Russia, now that the Soviets have 
renewed diplomatic ties with the 
Jewish land. Last winter, the Rus- 
sians pulled their representatives out 
of Israel in the midst of an intensive 
Soviet anti-Jewish: campaign both at 
home and abroad. The communists 
used the bombing of the Russian Lega- 
tion in Israel by extremists as ar ex- 
cuse for their action. 

Now, Israel hopes that improved 
relations with Russia will open the 
way for changes in past Soviet policies 
regarding Jews. For one thing, Israel 
wants the Soviet Union to lift some 
existing restrictions on the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to the Jewish nation. 





A PRIZE FOR BRAINS. Donald Trumbull, 15, of Milford, Connecticut, explains 


a small radio-controlled electronic jeep he made. 


It backs up, turns, blows a horn, 


fires a gun, and won for Donald an Outstanding Achievement Award in the Ford 
Motor Company’s 1953 Industrial Arts competition. 
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Brazilian People Unhappy Over Rising Prices 


(Concluded from page 1) 


buildings, highway and rail construc- 
tion have been part of the program. 
Many of these improvements would 
not have been possible without U. S. 
aid. 

Nevertheless, there are groups in 
Brazil which are hostile to the United 
States. When President Vargas 
wanted to sign a military assistance 
pact with the U. S., it took him al- 
most a full year before he could get 
the measure passed by his Congress. 

Part of his trouble stems from the 
fact that there are about 12 political 
parties in Brazil. When the people 


selected Vargas as President in 1950, 
they did not follow up by giving his 
Labor Party control of Congress. 
Hence, he has had to fight with law- 
makers of many different parties to 
get his program across. 

Vargas’s election in 1950 was un- 
usual, since only five years before he 
had been forced out of office as a 
dictator. However, after he left of- 
fice, the candidate he backed, General 
Eurico Dutra, was elected President. 
Then Vargas succeeded him after 
winning a free election. 

Vargas, even when he was dictator, 
did not rule in as vicious a fashion as 
did Hitler and the rulers of the Soviet 
Union. However, he did cancel elec- 
tions, take lawmaking powers into 
his own hands, and suppress press 
criticism of his regime. He has tried 
none of these during his 
present term in office. 

If the 70-year-old Vargas wants to 
regain political popularity, he will 
have to curb inflation, reduce his na- 
tion’s foreign debt, and make some 
real progress in dealing with certain 
problems which have long plagued 
Brazil. 


tactics 


One of these problems is poverty. 
Although Brazil’s major cities have 
many fine buildings and beautiful 
parks and boulevards, large numbers 
of Brazilians live in slums as wretched 
as those of China and India. Many 
Brazilians who work on farms labor 
hard for very little pay. Some do not 
get enough to eat. A number of the 
little remote villages in Brazil are a 
century behind the times. 

Brazil needs more schools. Less 
than half of the adults in this im- 
portant South American country can 
read and write. There is a serious 


health problem there, too, particularly 
in the slum areas. 

Another major Brazilian: weak spot 
is the transportation system. Out- 
side of the big city region, the high- 
ways are bad. The railroad system 
is old and broken down. Many of 
the rail lines have been running an- 
cient cars over the same worn tracks 
for 20 years. Old-fashioned wood- 
burning engines are still in use on 
some of the lines. Although Brazil’s 
area is 3,291,000 square miles (com- 
pared to 3,022,000 for continental 
United States), there are only 23,000 
miles of tracks. The U.S. has almost 
224,000 miles of railroad. 


Crops Rot in Fields 


Transportation facilities are so 
lacking that most of the raw materials 
from Brazil’s abundant mines can’t 
be carried to the cities for use in the 
factories or for export to other lands. 
Moreover, tons of food rot after every 
harvest because there are not enough 
rail cars available to bring the crops 
into the cities. Brazil has been mak- 
ing some improvement in its trans- 
portation system during recent years, 


but there is much yet to be done. 

Another major problem is lack of 
fuel. There is plenty of coal in Brazil, 
but it is generally of such poor qual- 
ity that often it has to be combined 
with imported coal before it can be 
used. There is reason to believe that 
there is plenty of oil in Brazil, but 
no one knows how much because the 
Brazilians haven’t begun to drill in 
all the places where scientists think 
they might find oil. Furthermore, 
the government has not let foreign 
firms help to develop the petroleum 
resources there. So Brazilians must 





PHILIP GENDREAU 
RIO DE JANEIRO’S BEAUTIFUL HARBOR and picturesque Sugar Loaf Mountain (at left) charm visitors to the 
Brazilian capital 


pay high prices to buy oil from other 
countries. 

It is this lack of fuel which in the 
long run may prove a boon to Brazil 
in another field. Brazilian scientists 
are seeking ways to use atomic power. 
They don’t want to make bombs—they 
merely are working on methods to 
substitute atomic energy for the fuels 
they must now buy abroad. President 
Vargas hopes the scientists will find 
a way soon to make atomic energy 
cheap enough to run the country’s 
generators and turbines. About one 
third of what Brazil earns in the sale 
of her products to other lands goes 
for buying fuel abroad. Brazil is 
far ahead of any other South Amer- 
ican nation in atomic research, but 
the country probably has a long way 
to go before it can use the atom ef- 
ficiently and cheaply for making power. 

Despite her industrial expansion, 
Brazil is still mainly an agricultural 
country. The nation has rich soil. 
It is said that almost any crop known 
to man can be grown there. Among 
the leading crops are coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, sugar, rice, cotton, beans, wheat, 
cacao, and fruit. Although the soil 


of Brazil is rich, full use has not been 
made of it. Only four per cent of the 
land is used for farming. 

Brazil is wealthy in minerals, par- 
ticularly iron ore. She has one fourth 
of the world’s supply. There is plenty 
of manganese for making high-grade 
steel. Other minerals of which Brazil 
has great quantities are nickel, gold, 
quartz, chrome, and mica. Her fac- 
tories turn out steel, textiles, chem- 
icals, leather, glass, porcelain, paper, 
and rubber products. 

Brazil has tremendous possibilities 
for growth as an industrial as well 
as an agricultural country. A de- 
scription of the land points this out. 

In the northern area lies the vast 
Amazon River valley. Together with 
the small streams which join it, the 
Amazon flows through an area which 
compares in size with all our land 
east of the Mississippi River. Ocean- 
going freighters can navigate 2,000 
miles or more downstream on its wa- 
ters. Considerable territory in the 
Amazon Valley has a healthful cli- 
mate, and tropical diseases do not 
infest the area. Other parts are 
thickly covered jungle and are almost 
uninhabitable. 

The Amazon valley abounds in rub- 
ber, gold, oil, hardwood trees, vege- 
table oils, and precious stones. Little 
use is being made of this valuable 
area today. If it can be developed, it 
will raise the living standards of all 
3razilians. 


South of the Amazon 


South of the Amazon basin is an- 
other region consisting largely of low- 
lands. It is not thickly forested, but 
is a region of grasslands extending 
over a widespread area. If this land 
were better cultivated and if the trans- 
portation system were improved, it 
could furnish an almost limitless sup- 
ply of farm products. It has tremen- 
dous possibilities for the future. 

The third region of Brazil—the 
eastern plateau or highland—contains 
the large centers of population. It 
covers about one third of the nation’s 
territory. The soil is rich and can be 
used either for crops or pasture, 

The largest Brazilian city is the 
capital, Rio de Janeiro (River of Jan- 
uary). Rio is also the nation’s chief 
port. Almost 21% million persons live 
there. 

Brazil’s industrial center, Sao Paulo, 
is a skyscraper city that seems al- 
ways to be growing. Sao Paulo is also 
the world’s largest coffee exporting 
city. 

In all there are about 53,000,000 
Brazilians. Unlike most of their Span- 
ish-speaking neighbors, the Brazilians 
speak Portuguese. The land was dis- 
covered in 1500 by a Portuguese ad- 
miral and remained under Portuguese 
control until independence was de- 
clared in 1822. 

As Vargas and his ministers try 
to work out their problems, our gov- 
ernment leaders watch with interest. 
Brazil can be our staunchest ally in 
South America against communism if 
she can keep her head above the finan- 
cial waters. If Vargas’s new team 
can convince the majority of the peo- 
ple that it is tackling Brazil’s com- 
plex problems earnestly and effec- 
tively, the present government may 
regain the prestige it has lost during 
the last year or so. 
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UNITED PRESS 
PRESIDENT GETULIO VARGAS OF BRAZIL chats with a group of his 
supporters. Vargas is losing popularity among many of his people, observers say, 
because of dissatisfaction over inflation that has swept the country. 
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BRAZIL, a bit larger than continental United States, runs nearly 3,000 miles 
north-south and almost 2,700 miles east and west. It borders on every South 
American state except Chile and Ecuador. Population is approximately 53 million. 
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COFFEE PLANTATIONS IN BRAZIL lead all other countries in total produc- 
tion. Preparing the coffee for market is a difficult job. Here, a worker tosses 
coffee beans into the air from a giant sieve to clean them. 











Science in the News 











XCAVATIONS, believed to be the 
most important since those at 
Pompeii, are now in progress in the 
ancient Roman city of Baia, which was 
a flourishing city in the early part of 
the Christian era, and a favorite re- 
sort of wealthy Romans. 

The excavations completed so far in- 
clude a small theatre, several terraces, 
and three baths. In addition, a num- 
ber of sculptures have been found. 
The excavations were begun in 1939 
but were interrupted by the world war. 
They were resumed in 1950, and what 
has been unearthed so far has revealed 
that Baia was a large resort city, 
occupying about 500 yards along the 
seashore. It was built on terraces 
rising from the waterfront almost to 
the top of a hill on which there is now 
a medieval castle. 

The ancient city contained about 15 
bathing establishments which were fed 
by springs of warm sulphur water. 
One of these springs is still in use. 


+ * * 


Molybdenum, a strange silvery gray 
metal, may provide the answer scien- 
tists have been seeking for a tougher 
material that can be used in hotter, 
faster jet engines 

Molybdenum is not a new metal 
although it has only been in use on a 
large commercial scale for about 20 
years. Current research being done 
on the metal concerns its great 
strength at the 1,700-plus-degree tem- 
peratures of jet engines and gas tur- 
bines. A piece of the metal that can 










be bent double at room temperature, 
if the strain is applied slowly, will 
shatter almost like glass if struck 
sharply. Yet the same metal heated to 
750 degrees Fahrenheit easily resists 
the impact of a pistol bullet fired at 
close range. 





OUR OLDEST SHIP DOOMED? A 
bill is now pending In Congress to de- 
stroy the 176-year-old Constellation, the 


Navy’s oldest ship. It is two months 
older than the famed Constitution and 
did service in the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War. 


A huge camera has been designed 
that takes pictures on film 3% feet 
wide and 4 feet high. The big camera 
is used to reduce as well as to enlarge 
wall charts and blueprints, and is 29 
feet long and 10 feet high. 

The camera is su large that the 
front is in one room and the rear is 
in another. The rear room is designed 
to act also as a darkroom so that film 
can be transferred directly from the 
camera to the developing trays. 
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Civil Defense 


1. Why is it more necessary for us to 
be prepared against possible air attacks 
now than it was in 1941? 

2. How do atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons compare to ordinary bombs? 

3. What has been holding back civil de- 
fense progress? 

4. Describe the steps that Gordon Dean 
recommends we take. 

5. What is the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration’s role? 

6. Tell some of the things that have 
been done to build up our civil defenses. 

7. What can the individual do to help 
in this work? 


Discussion 


1. What is being done in your com- 
munity to prepare for air raids? What 
more, if anything, do you think should 
be done? 


2. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you favor or oppose spending large 
amounts of money for civil defense? 

Thy? 


Brazil 


1. What are Brazil’s two most press- 
ing problems at the moment? 


2. What does the new Finance Minis- 
ter advise Brazilians to do about these 
problems? 


3. List some of the long-range troubles 
confronting this big South American 
country. 


4, What has the United States done 
to help the Brazilian people? 

5. Name some of Brazil’s natural re- 
sources. 


6. What has been holding back full use 
of these resources? 


7. Briefly describe the role which Var- 
gas has played in the political life of his 
nation. 


8. Has he been friendly or hostile to- 
ward the United States during his years 
of Brazilian leadership? 


9. Why is he more unpopular today 
than he was a year ago? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What important political event is 
to take place in Canada on August 10? 


2. Briefly describe ex-President 
Hoover’s new governmental task. 


3. Why are a number of free countries 
making trade pacts with Iron Curtain 
lands? 

4. Where is the Tempelhof Airport, 
and what new plans are being made in 
connection with it? 


5. Why is the global food problem 
becoming more serious year after year, 
and what is the UN trying to do about 
it? 


6. How does the United States rank 
as a producer of uranium? 


7. Why is Israel hopeful of better re- 
lations with Russia? 


_8. What is the richest product of the 
West South Central states? 


Pronunciations 


Getulio Vargas—zhé-to'lydo vir’giis 
mo-iib’dé-nim 
Nepal—nuh-pawl’ 

Oswaldo Aranha—6z-vil'd00 4-ra’nyuh 
Puerta del Sol—pwér'ta dél sawl 

Rio de Janeiro—ré'6 da zhah-na'ré 
St. Laurent—sin law-rin’ 


molybdenum— 


Sao Paulo—sou pou'ldo (ou as in out) 
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Across the United States 





Four Neighbors in 


This is the eighth in a series of nine 
articles on the regions of the United 
States. Because of limited space we 
are unable to include all the important 
cities and major attractions in each 
state. The states are grouped accord- 
ing to the plan used by the United 
States government. This week we 
will discuss the West South Central 
states. 


KLAHOMA, Arkansas, Texas, and 

Louisiana—the four southern 
states which lie mainly between the 
Rockies and the Mississippi—present 
a wide variety of landscapes. Vast 
plains, fertile farming areas, rugged 
mountains, dark swamps, and great 
cities—all are to be found in our 
West South Central states. : 

The four-state. region has three 
national parks—Big Bend, in Texas; 
Hot Springs, in Arkansas; and Platt, 
in Oklahoma. The park in Texas is 
large and covers a wild, rugged area 
of mountains and canyons along the 
Rio Grande. The other two have 
mineral springs. All three of the 
parks attract large numbers of visitors 
each summer. 

Louisiana is different from any 
other state in the Union. It has 
features and characteristics which can 
be found nowhere else in our country. 

For instance, there are the people of 
Louisiana. Large numbers of. them 
speak French or Spanish, as well as 
English.. Before Louisiana became 
part of the United States, it belonged 
first to Spain and then to France. 
Even today, there are many reminders 
of this in the laws and customs of the 
state. In New Orleans, many streets 
and buildings have French and Span- 
ish names. Restaurants serve un- 
usual dishes prepared from old recipes. 

Even the countryside of Louisiana 
is different. The land is very low and 
flat. Much of it is swampy, especially 
along the coast. Slow, sluggish 
streams, called bayous, wind their way 
for miles. 

The ground on which New Orleans 
is built is lower than the Mississippi 
River. Artificial embankments, or 
levees, prevent the river from spilling 
over and flooding the city. There 
are 1,600 miles of levees along 
Louisiana’s rivers. If it weren’t for 
these embankments, one-third of the 
state would be flooded each time the 
Mississippi fills its banks. 


Oklahoma is interesting, among 
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other reasons, because of its large 
Indian population. One-third of the 
Indians in the United States live in 
this state. There are members of 
some 80 different tribes within its 
borders. 

More than 100 years ago the U.S. 
government set aside Oklahoma as 
Indian territory. No white men were 
allowed to settle there. Homeless 
Indians from the east, south, and north 
arrived in Oklahoma in great numbers 
as white settlers pushed westward. 

Settlers finally began eyeing the 
Indians’ land. Many tried to enter 
the territory, and several times troops 
had to drive intruders out. Then, in 
1889, the government finally purchased 
some of the land from the Indians and 
opened it to settlers. 

So many people wanted to live in 
the territory that they were lined up 
and waiting at the border long before 
the hour that the lands were to be 
opened. Troops had to hold them back. 
When the hour arrived, guns were 
fired, and settlers on foot, on horseback, 
and in wagons rushed across the 
prairie to stake their claims. 

Texas is the only state in the Union 
which was once an independent coun- 
try. From 1835 to 1845, Texas had 
its own government, its own President, 
and its own flag. 

Texas was first explored by Span- 
iards and was ruled as a Spanish col- 
ony When Mexico won its independ- 
ence in 1821, Texas fell under Mexi- 
can rule. The Mexican government 
passed some laws which the people of 
Texas did not like, so they revolted 
and won their freedom. 

After gaining their independence, 
the Texans ruled themselves for 10 
years and finally decided to join the 
United States. The country was ad- 
mitted as the 28th state in 1845. 

About 400 years ago, the Spanish 
explorer Hernando De Soto wandered 
into the region which is now our state 
of Arkansas. He and his band of men 
were looking for gold. They didn’t 
find gold, but what they did discover 
has proved to be as valuable to the 
people of Arkansas as the yellow metal. 
They found the wonderful springs of 
Arkansas, which attract thousands of 
tourists and invalids to the state each 
year. Some of the springs are mineral 
springs; some are crystal clear. Peo- 
ple have enjoyed the springs since 
Spain’s famed explorer, Hernando De 
Soto, found Indians bathing there. 
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OIL FIELDS add wealth to the West South Central States 
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Louisiana. Capital: Baton Rouge. 
Population: 2,816,000; ranks 21st. 
Area: 48,523 square miles; ranks 30th. 
Entered the Union: 1812. 


Louisiana leads all other states in 
the growing of sugar cane and rice. 
Cotton, pecans, peanuts, figs, vege- 
tables, and citrus fruits are impor- 
tant, too. 

Forests cover half the state and fur- 
nish wood. Louisiana trappers gather 
more pelts than are caught in Canada 
and Alaska together. From the for- 
ests and swamps come Spanish moss 
~a graceful plant that hangs from 
the trees in lacy folds. It is gathered 
and used for stuffing mattresses and 
for upholstering furniture. 

Louisiana’s soil is rich in minerals, 
and its waters swarm with fish. The 
state ranks high in the production of 
oil, natural gas, sulphur, and _ salt. 
More shrimp are gathered in the fish- 
ing grounds around Louisiana than 
anywhere else in the United States. 

Among the state’s industries are 
sugar and oil refineries, plants for 
cleaning and polishing rice, cotton 
gins, mills for pressing oil from cot- 
tonseed, textile mills, and canneries. 
New Orleans, the largest city, is a 
busy seaport. 


Arkansas. Capital: Little Rock. 
Population: 1,876,000; ranks 31st. 
Area: 53,104 square miles; ranks 26th. 
Entered the Union: 1836. 


More than three-fourths of the peo- 
ple of Arkansas earn their living by 
farming. Cotton, corn, and rice are 
the leading crops. White potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, strawberries, and wa- 
termelons also are grown, and Arkan- 
sas farmers raise large numbers of 
beef and dairy cattle. 

Mining is the second most important 
activity in Arkansas. About 25 differ- 
ent minerals are mined in the state. 
More than nine-tenths of the bauxite 
produced in the United States comes 
from Arkansas. Bauxite is the ore 
from which we get aluminum. The 
only diamond mine in our country is 
in Arkansas. In addition, there is oil, 
natural gas, mercury, antimony, and 
titanium. 

Forests cover two-thirds of Arkan- 
sas, and many wood products are made 
in the state—barrels, floorings, furni- 
ture, and paper pulp. Other industries 
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include canneries, meat-packing plants, 
flour mills, rice-packaging plants, and 
oil refineries. 


Texas. Capital: Austin. Population: 
8,189,000; ranks 5th. Area: 267,339 
square miles; ranks 1st. Entered the 
Union: 1845. 


Texas is by far the largest state in 
the Union. It covers one-twelfth of 
the land «rea of the United States. It 
is as big as Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Georgia together. 

Within Texas, there are many re- 
gions and types of climate. In eastern 
Texas, rainfall is heavy. In the west- 
ern part of the state, there is desert 
land. Along the Gulf coast oranges 
can be ripening on the trees while 
snow is falling in the northwest corner 
of the state. 

Texas is rich in natural resources. 
It produces more oil, natural gas, and 
sulphur than any other state. 

It is also the country’s leading 
producer of cotton, sorghum, wool, 
and mohair. More cattle, goats, sheep, 
and turkeys are raised in Texas than 
in any other state. No other place in 
the world produces as much helium 
gas—for balloons and dirigibles—as 
Texas. Among the industries in the 
state are oil refineries, automobile as- 
sembly plants, canneries, flour and 
lumber mills, and chemical plants. 


Oklahoma. Capital: Oklahoma City. 
Population: 2,265,000; ranks 25th. 
Area: 69,919 square miles; ranks 
17th. Entered the Union: 1907. 


Okiahoma ranks among the top three 
oil-producing states in the Union. Its 
petroleum fields extend for miles and 
miles. 

Most of Oklahoma has a warm, dry 
climate. In the western part of the 
state is a region where wind and rain 
have carved the land into strange 
shapes and left steep-sided hills stand- 
ing here and there. In the eastern 
part of the state are the Ouachitas 
and the Ozark Mountains. The best 
farm lands are in the valleys of the 
Red and the Arkansas Rivers. 

Oklahoma’s farm products include 
wheat, cotton, corn, potatoes, and cat- 
tle. Besides oil, other minerals found 
in the state are natural gas, soft coal, 
lead and zine. Industries include zinc 
smelting, oil refining, meat packing, 
and flour milling. 





